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PERSONAL PHILANTHROPY 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIFE OF CHARLES LORING BRACE, 


Co LORING BRACB was one of the kindest 


Christian gentlemen whom it has ever been my privi- 


lege to meet. He was ‘“‘a Catholic man,” like the Southern 
poet, Sidney Lanier, or like the Northern scholar, Professor 
Diman, whose lectures, the one on literature, the other on 
history, native Baltimoreans and adopted Hopkinsians will 
long remember. 

That Catholic spirit was clearly seen in his religious writings, 
“ Gesta Christi” and ‘‘ The Unknown God.’ * In the latter 
work he well illustrated, from the sacred literature of the East 
and from the Greek poets, how God has not left Himself with- 
out a witness among many historic peoples. I had the pleas- 
ure one Sunday morning in June, 1889, at Chesknoll on the 
Hudson, of listening to Mr. Brace’s reading, from manuscript, 

* Among other writings by Mr. Brace are ‘‘ Hungary in 1851,” ‘‘ Home Life 
in Germany,” ‘‘ The Races of the Old World,” ‘* Christianity and the Relation of 


Nations,” ‘‘ The Method and Aims of Charity for the Children of the Poor,” 


‘* Free Trade as Promoting Peace and Good Will Among Men.” 
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his wonderful chapter on.‘ The Faith of the Stoics,” and that 
noble hymn of Cleanthes: 


‘* Lead thou me on, O Zeus ! 
And thou, O Destiny ! 
Whithersoever thou ordainest 
Unflinching will I follow; 
But if from wicked heart 
I will it not, 
Still must I follow !” 

The New York Evening Post said of the late Mr. Brace: 
‘He had every quality for philanthropic work ; clear insight, 
perfect sanity of judgment, supreme diligence, and indomita- 
ble patience, from whence it resulted that he became a master 
of his vocation and of world-wide reputation. Those who had 
the advantage of knowing him will long remember his engag- 
ing personality, the chief light of which was the charm and 
grace of pure goodness.” 

Born in Litchfield, Connecticut, of good Puritan stock, in 
1826, educated at Yale College and in a liberal school of the- 
ology, Mr. Brace was early bent towards the Christian ministry. 
A trip to Europe when he was twenty-four years of age, a 
winter at Berlin University, a visit to Hungary, then down- 
trodden by Austria, gave him fresh experience in the world 
and a new enthusiasm for humanity. Indeed, his avowed sym- 
pathy with the suffering Hungarians led to his arrest and im- 
prisonment for one month in a filthy Austrian jail. This per- 
sonal acquaintance with prison life first awakened Mr. Brace’s 
sympathy for all prisoners and captives, for unfortunate men 
and women in bondage to their own depraved habits. 

At the age of twenty-six he returned to New York city and 
began to devote himself, amid other occupations, clerical and 
journalistic, to missionary work among impenitent thieves. In 
his interesting book on ‘‘ The Dangerous Classes in New York 
City, and Twenty Years’ Work Among Them,” he speaks of 
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himself as engaged, about the year 1852, ‘‘in rather desultory 
and despairing labors for the reform of adult prisoners on 
Blackwell’s Island and the squalid poor in the Five Points dis- 
trict. It was a Sisyphus-like work and soon discouraged all 
engaged in it.” 

I have heard Mr. Brace talk of this early phase of his philan- 
thropic labors and of its utter hopelessness. He used to call 
the hardened sinners and grown-up loafers of New York city 
by a very graphic if not picturesque name. He spoke of them 
as ‘‘bummers and snoozers.” For this class of men Mr. Brace 


discovered by sad experience there is no possible reform. In- 


spector Byrnes of New York believes that there is no such 


thing as a reformed criminal. A benevolent Northern profes- 
sor used to say to some of our Hopkins men that his remedy 
for tramps and the off-scourings of society was to take them 
down to Boston Harbor in a.flat boat, and dump them to the 
bottom of the sea. Probably Mr. Brace would not have gone 
to that length, but he actually gave up the attempt to reform 
the ‘“ bummers and snoozers.” He turned his attention to a 
more hopeful class of people. ‘‘ What soon struck all who 
engaged in those labors,” he said, ‘‘ was the immense number 
of boys and girls floating and drifting about our streets with 
hardly any assignable home or occupation, who continually 
swelled the multitude of criminals, prostitutes, and vagrants.” 

In the year 1853, Mr. Brace organized the Children’s Aid 
Society. It was the first * institution of the kind in America. 
Many public-spirited gentlemen in New York .city joined Mr. 
Brace in forming this society of which he was made the execu- 


* Mr. Brace says that at the end of the twelfth century ‘‘ a monk of Montpelier, 
Father Guy, formed what may be called the first ‘ Children’s Aid Society’ for the 
protection, shelter, and education of destitute children,a fraternity which subsequently 
spread over Europe.” The extraordinary work of Immanuel Wichern, in the so- 
called Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg, for the reformation of children in artificiad 


families, began in 1833, but it had no connection with the work of Mr, Brace. 
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tive officer orsecretary. This position he retained for thirty- 
eight years, until his death in 1890. During that period he 
devised the ways and means for aiding over 300,000 children. 
That, in a single sentence, was the life-work of Charles Loring 
Brace. He helped save 300,000 boys and girls from evil sur- 
roundings, from vice and misery. What a Christ-like work 
that was! The Saviour of the world once said of little chil- 
dren, “of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Was not Mr. 
Brace’s saving, helpful service to these little ones an illustra- 
tion of that larger process of salvation which has been going 
on since the beginning of the world? The salvation which 
Christ and His Prophets proclaimed was salvation from sin 
and disease, a restoration to moral and physical health. To 
raise fallen human nature, to save that which was lost, to bring 
home wandering sheep, to lead the sons and daughters of men 
to a consciousness of their higher destiny as children of God, 
that was the divine mission of Him who spake as man never 
spake. Tocontinue that mission on earth, to save the lost 
children of a Heavenly Father, is the appointed work of the 
organized Church and of organized charity. It isa great en- 
couragement to all practical workers to see what one good 
Christian like Mr. Brace accomplished in thirty-eight years by 
enlightened methods. He helped save 300,000 children! He 
did it in the face of much ignorant criticism and personal abuse 
from a demagogic press. How did he do it? That question 
remains to be answered. 

Like many great and good works in the modern world of 
organized charity, Mr. Brace’s scheme of salvation began with 
an office, and an office boy. From long personal observation 
I can testify that it requires a large business experience and 
considerable executive talent to keep one small boy fully occu- 
pied. In my department at the Johns Hopkins University 


one bright little fellow from McDonogh Institute requires the 
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active supervision of two librarians, three or four instfuctors, 
and a type-writer, working constantly, forenoon and afternoon. 

As soon as it became known that Mr. Brace had founded a 
Children’s Aid Society, a crowd of little people found their 
way to his office. Probably the office boy served at first as 
a kind of stool-pigeon or decoy duck. Mr. Brace describes 
those who flocked in from the streets: ‘‘ Ragged young girls 
who had nowhere to lay their heads; children driven from 
drunkard’s homes ; orphans who slept where they could find 
a box ora stairway ; boys cast out by step-mothers and step- 
fathers ; newsboys, whose incessant answer to our question, 
‘Where do you live ?’ rung in our ears, ‘ Don’t live nowhere’ ; 
little boot-blacks, young peddlers, ‘canawl boys,’ who seem 
to drift into the city every winter and live a vagabond life ; 
pickpockets and petty thieves trying to get honest work ; 
child beggars and flower-sellers growing up to enter courses 
of crime—all this motley throng of infantile misery and child- 
ish guilt passed through our doors, telling their simple stories 
of suffering and loneliness and temptation, until our hearts 
became sick ; and the present writer, certainly if he had not 


been able to stir up the fortunate classes to aid in assuaging 


these fearful miseries, would have abandoned the post in dis- 


couragement and disgust.” * Mr. Brace endeavored to connect 
the two extremes of society by ties of human sympathy, to 
utilize the wealth and culture of one class to aid and lift up 
the other. ; 

The first experiments which Mr. Brace tried for the purpose 
of aiding these unfortunate children were not successful. He 
endeavored to provide work for them and at the same time to 
teach them habits of industry and thrift. He tried work- 
shops for pegging boots and shoes, for carpentering, for paper- 
box- and bag-making ; but all these experiments failed. The 


* The Dangerous Classes of New York, pp. 88-89. 
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children were irregular in their attendance; the work was 
spoiled; unskilled labor could not compete with skilled labor 
or machinery. Mr. Brace learned from these experiments one 
useful lesson, which he set down as an axiom: ‘“ Benevolence 
cannot compete with selfishness in business.” 

The success of all Mr. Brace’s subsequent efforts for the aid 
of children resulted from the repeated application of one sound 
principle and that was: help the children to help themselves. 
This is the sum and substance of all his work. It was the 
saving of boys and girls by a process of self-help. Mr. Brace 
early recognized one remarkable quality in the little news- 
boys and ragamuffins of the curb-stones, namely, a sturdy in- 
dependence. In devising his first lodging-house, in 1854, he 
said: ‘‘ The first thing to be aimed at in the plan was to treat 
the lads as independent little dealers, and give them nothing 
without payment, but at the same time to offer them much 
more for their money than they could get anywhere else.” 
Accordingly a supper for four cents and for six cents a good 
bed, with a bath before retiring, were offered the street-boys. 
Ten cents for supper and lodging in a kind of juvenile hotel, 
was within the boys’ means and they quickly began to patron- 
ize what they playfully called their ‘‘ Astor House.” The 
very first night one of them was heard to say ‘‘ My eyes! 
what soft beds these is! It’s most as good as a steam- 
gratin’.” 


After a morning wash and a breakfast these little fellows 


were sent forth ‘‘ happier and cleaner, if not better than they 
were when they went in.” Cleanliness is next to godliness, 
and the first step towards the Kingdom of Heaven was doubt- 
less taken by many of those New York newsboys and boot- 
blacks when, of their own free will, they began to take lodg- 
ings in those boys’ hotels and pay their bills like little men. 
There’ are now five of these model lodging houses or 
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“hotels for boys” in New York city. Each building is cap- 


able of lodging 600 boys nightly. A night school, a savings 
bank, a gymnasium, a work-shop, a chapel, and Sunday even- 
ing services are connected with each house. The best possi- 
ble influences surround the boys while they are in these hcmes 
of the Children’s Aid Society. 

There is also one Girls’ Lodging House where a good ma- 
tron is said to be “ doing incalculable good among the home- 
less girls of the city” (Report of 1890). The influence of Mr. 
Brace’s system of lodging houses for boys and girls has a most 
remarkable influence in diminishing juvenile vice and crime in 
New York city. The sanitary results are most remarkable. 
During the entire history of the Newsboys’ Lodging House 
there has been no case of any contagious or foul air disease 
and only one death ; that was from pneumonia in 1858. All 
the other lodging houses have been almost equally fortunate. 
The good example set by Mr. Brace in caring for newsboys, 
and boys in general, has now been followed in many other 
cities—by Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco and 
Toronto. 

Mr. Brace early developed a system of industrial schools for 
children among the tenement-house poor. Girls were trained 
in hand-sewing, crocheting, darning, and machine work; boys 
in carving, modelling, printing, and the like. Little women 
were taught house-work in a small way and classes were 
formed for learning plain cooking. These schools now em- 
ploy 139 teachers and reach as many as 10,000 children annu- 
ally. The average attendance is 4,157. In the report for 
1890 it is said: ‘‘ These schools are made necessary by the 
fact that so many of the children of the poor cannot at- 
tend the public schools because they are compelled to work 


part of the day on the street or at home, or they are so poor 
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that they are but half clad. and in many cases depend on the 
school lunch for meals. Indeed it has been found necessary 
in some instances to provide the youngest children each with 
a slice of bread and molasses in the middle of the morning so 
that the little tots might keep on with their lessons until 
noon without tears. In several of the schools hot dinners 
have been provided by kind friends of the children—often the 
only substantial meal of the day for them. Other kind- 
hearted friends have provided prizes of shoes or clothing, or 
wood tickets which entitle the bearer to some fire-wood ; 
these prizes to be won by good attendance or improvement 
in their studies.” These industrial schools have reached 
100,000 little girls of the poorest classes, mainly the children 
of drunkards ; but many of these children have now grown up 
to be respectable wives and mothers in the present working 
classes of New York. The experience of thirty-nine years 
has shown that very few graduates of industrial schools ever 
become paupers or drunkards. 

The crowning work of Mr. Brace was his plan for placing 
out the neglected and homeless children of New York in well- 
chosen families West and South. He maintained that the 
best of all asylums for the outcast children is the farmer’s 
home. Healways asserted that simple family life was better 
for children than the best kind of asylum life, for, in large pub- 
lic institutions, owever well,managed, children are herded 
together; the bad corrupt the good and the good are not edu- 
cated in the virtues of real life. In the farmer’s family, on the 
contrary, adopted children are at once received as members 
of the household and are carefully trained as individuals ina 


great variety of useful occupations. Upon »Western farms 


children are brought up, without any expense to the public, 


to be self-supporting men and women. ‘No public charita- 


ble institution,” said Mr. Brace, “can for a moment equal in 
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healthful influence the humble home of an honest and kind- 
hearted man and woman” (Report of 1888). 

Since the society was founded over 75,000 children have 
been placed in comfortable homes in the West and South, and 
many have now grown up to be good citizens. Of the smaller 
children it is said that not three per cent. turn out badly; and 
of those under fourteen years of age not more than five per 
cent. disappoint their patrons. An exact record is kept of all 
these juvenile emigrants from New York city, and the letters 
received from them were always gratifying to Mr. Brace, the 
father of the enterprise. 

Last year 2,851 children were placed out in Eastern and 
Western homes at a total cost of $28,916 for railroad fares, 
clothing, food, etc. Thus the average cost for each person 


sent out was a little over $10. To keep a child in any asylum 


or ordinary poorhouse for one year costs nearly $140. The 


economy of Mr. Brace’s scheme for juvenile emigration is, 
therefore, clearly manifest, to say nothing of the great moral 
advantages gained by removal. A favorite but unrealized 
scheme of Mr. Brace was a farm school in New Jersey 
within easy reach of New York. The trustees of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society would undoubtedly be interested in the 
excellent Farm School for Boys at McDonogh, only thirteen 
miles from Baltimore. One hundred fatherless boys are there 
received under the age of fourteen and over ten. They are 
allowed to stay until they are sixteen years of age. The 
graduates of McDonogh are in great request in the city of 
Baltimore. 

A further development of Mr. Brace’s excellent scheme for 
removing homeless children from New York city is the plac- 
ing out of destitute families at the partial expense of the Soci- 
ety. The poor fathers and mothers usually find work in the 


country and their children often secure good places in the 
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immediate neighborhood, so that the whole family is virtu- 
ally kept together and made self-supporting, if not actually 
prosperous, A second development of Mr. Brace’s system is 
the annual removal of 10,000 poor children, both sick and 
well, from overcrowded and heated tenement-houses of New 
York city to Seaside homes, where they enjoy for a little sea- 
son fresh breezes and good fare. In fact, the modern charity 
(The Fresh Air Fund) for removing children, working-girls 
and sick people from American cities to the mountains or the 
seaside, is in no small degree the outcome of Mr. Brace’s. 
pioneer work and noble example in this new field of applied 
Christianity. 

We have now explained how Mr. Brace aided 300,000 chil- 
dren. He did it by three principal agencies: (1) Lodging- 
houses or Children’s Hotels; (2) Industrial Schools; and (3) 
Emigration, or removal from the city. All of these agencies 
“aim to make the children of the poor better able to take 
care of themselves; to give them such a training that they 
shall be ashamed of begging, and of idle, dependent habits, 


and to place them where their associates are self-respecting 


and industrious.” 

Mr. Brace’s last annual report was published in 1889 and 
contains these closing words, which were almost prophetic: 
‘Our leaders are dropping by the way, but we may well hope 
that younger men, with an equal enthusiasm of humanity, will 
take their places and follow in their footsteps. The need of 
such labor in our city will never cease. The child is now liv- 
ing who will see New York as large as London now is. The 
generations unborn will be grateful for self-denying labors 
which will make this immense metropolis different from what 
it might have been. These lodging houses and industrial 
schools, which our map shows scattered like light-houses 
through the dark and wretched quarters of the city, will 
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years hence be shining for the homeless little wanderers and 
still leading the ignorant in the paths of intelligence, and still 
preventing the young from growing up as criminals and pau- 


pers.” 

Mr. Brace’s health began to fail in the year 1890. In the 
spring of that year he went abroad, hoping for- benefit from 
the waters of Marienbad; but he grew rapidly worse, espe- 
cially after a wearisome journey to the Engadine, where, with 
wife and children at his bedside, he died August 11, 1890. He 
was buried in the old Protestant cemetery at St. Moritz, and 
the eternal mountains, which he loved so well, keep faithful 
Swiss guard around his final resting-place. His beautiful 
country home at Chesknoll on the Hudson enshrines his mem- 
ory; but Mr. Brace’s living monument is the Children’s Aid 
Society, with its twenty-eight light-houses of salvation, repre- 
sented upon the map of New York city. Men have talked of 
erecting in some city street a statue representing Charles Lor- 
ing Brace, but neither bronze nor marble could compare with 
these living embodiments of his personal philanthropy. Art 
cannot comprehend him, nor can a great city hold him. The 
strength of Alpine hills will not confine that risen spirit which 
is now abroad in the world, leading a new Crusade of Children 
—not eastward, but westward—not to pitiless death, but to 
abundant life and larger hope. 

The burden of responsibility in the practical management 
of the Children’s Aid Society has been taken up by Mr. 
Charles Loring Brace, the son of the founder. This gentle- 
man was unanimously chosen by the trustees of the Society 
and left an honorable business career at no small financial 
sacrifice to himself, to continue his father’s work. The 
founder of the Children’s Aid Society once said: ‘‘ This char- 
ity moves on its quiet course year by year, doing its humble 
and profound work of beneficence. It is pleasant to think 
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that when those who support it are long gone, its memorial 
will survive in thousands of human lives saved from unhappi- 
ness and pain and sin, and many of them united forever in the 
life of Christ in the service and love of humanity.” 

The following is an extract from a letter written by the 
present secretary of the Children’s Aid Society regarding his 


father’s book, ‘‘ The Dangerous Classes,” sent by request to 


the writer of the above sketch: ‘In this book are many 
characteristics of him, hidden in the general description of 
the work, especially the reference you mention of ‘ qualities 
which such a man ought to possess.’ You will note the refer- 
ence, also, to his Board of Trustees and to certain Boards of 
Lady Managers of newly organized industrial schools. These 
trustees and the ladies referred to were some of the wealthi- 
est and most influential cf the city, and all were inspired by 
friendship for my father and by’ his enthusiasm and the ear- 
nestness of his religious feeling, which was without dogmatism, 
but was a personal fellowship with and love of Christ. But, 
of course, it was his wide culture, his knowledge of all coun- 
tries and peoples, of all time, and the charm of his conversa- 
tion which enab!ed him to become so intimate with people of 
influence. He was a favorite at the cluband a welcome guest 
at all tables, and no one could know the kind, genial face with 
the deep-set eyes, and the massive head of such strength and 
power, without feeling confident that every dollar given such 
a man would be put to the best use for mankind. 
HEBERT B. ADAMS. 





THE PLAIN PATH OF REFORM. 
c. pauper population is rapidly increasing. If we wish 


to check this increase the path is plain. 

We must reform our local governments. We must have, 
at any cost, firm, fearless, consistent enforcement of our laws. 
That is the very foundation of all social reform. If we lack 
the courage and the will to secure that, we shall see no amend- 
ment in any of these matters. Pauperism will spread and 
crime, of course, will steadily increase. But that reinforce- 
ment of moral energy which precedes and accompanies a 
determination to have a government which will obey and 
execute the laws, will tone up the sentiment of the whole 
community and make pauperism much less tolerable, even to 
those who are inclined to it. 

The next thing to do is to abolish official out-door relief. 
The State should give no charitable relief outside of its public 
institutions. The reasons are simple and obvious: 

1. The State cannot properly and thoroughly investigate 
such cases. Such an investigation would require a force of 
officials larger than the State would be willing to employ. 
The inevitable consequence is not only the wasteful expendi- 
ture of much money upon unworthy cases, but the active 
propagation of the pauper class. 

2. Public out-door relief is liable to be used for political pur- 
poses. I make no charge on this score, for I have made no 
investigations ; but it is safe to-say this: that the political 


party which has this power in its hands and does not use it 


for its own purposes must be a different kind of political party 


from any with which we are now familiar. And it is evident 
€nough that the whole effect of such administration must be 
the destruction rather than the preservation of the manhood 
of those who receive such aid. 


. ~51 
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3. The existence, especially in our cities, of such sources of 
official relief furnishes, as I have suggested, a great attrac- 
tion to the ‘‘ne’er-do-wells” of the surrounding country. The 
shiftless family, whose claims upon public charity would be 
sharply scrutinized ifit remained in its own home—in some of 
the villages or townships of Madison County, Ohio, for ex- 
ample, where only one person in fifty receives such aid ; or of 
Licking County, where, if the statistics can be relied on, only 
one person in seven hundred receives such aid—knows very 
well that, in Franklin County, where one person in every fif- 
teen is aided by the officers of the poor, and where the number 
relieved mounts up into the thousands, no such careful inqui- 
sition can be made ; and that its chances of receiving public 
assistance will be enormously increased by migration to his 
late county. 

4. The existence of such sources of official relief so easily 
accessible, weakens the motives to industry and providence in 
a great many cases. That class in our population which is 
more than half willing to drop down into dependence is grow- 


ing at an alarming rate. Account for it as you will, deplore 


it as you may, this is the sober fact, and we must be ready to 
reckon with it. Nowit is certain that persons of this class 
are protected, to an injurious extent, by this provision of 
public out-door relief, from suffering the consequences of their 
own indolence and improvidence. If they know that a store 
is open to them from which, when the cold weather comes, 
they can get a ton of coal, they will fail to lay by the money 
for the purchase of coal ; if they know that groceries are al- 
ways issued by the city to persons out of food, they will not 
be so provident as they ought to be when work is plenty and 
wages are good. The money that ought to be laid by for 
these purposes is spent upon cheap shows, or candies, or lux- 
uries for the table, or fineries of dress, or beer, or cigars, or 
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street-car fares; they know that if the pinch of want comes 
they will be kept from suffering. Now I do not wish to be 
understood as asserting that all those who receive aid from 
the city are persons of this character; [shall try to make that 
plainer in a moment; but that the great majority of those 
who receive this aid are persons of this character is not doubted 
by any one who has looked into the matter. And the meth- 
ods of official relief do not, and in the nature of the case can- 
not, deal with such cases judiciously. 

The entire abolition of public out-door relief is, therefore, 
the dictate of prudence and of true charity. That this distri- 
bution by the State is the fruitful source of pauperism is too 
plain for argument. 

But will not this cessation of out-door relief throw a greatly 
increased burden upon our infirmaries ? No; that is not prob- 


able. Those communities which have abolished out-door re- 


lief have found the number in’ their almshouses diminishing 


instead of increasing. In the City of Brooklyn up to 1879, 
about $100,000 was annually spent in public out-door relief; in 
that year this relief was abruptly and entirely cut off in mid- 
winter, and, although the population was increasing, the num- 
ber of persons in the almshouses was smaller in 1879 and in 
1880 than in any year since 1873. In Philadelphia for many 
years preceding 1880 the amount distributed for out-door relief 
was from $50,000 to $80,000 a year ; in that year it was abol- 
ished, and although, for a few weeks, the demand upon the 
private charities was somewhat increased, even that proved to 
be temporary; and in the next three years the number of in- 
door paupers decreased. Other similar cases could be quoted. 
- The fact is that the abolition of out-door relief involves a moral 
change in the community, upon the whole subject of depend- 
ence, which finds expression, not only in the homes of the 
poor, but also in the almshouses. Ifyou want to reduce the 
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number of dependents in your institutions, cut off the distribu- 
tion of out-door relief. 

But are there not families and individuals who need tem- 
porary relief, who would suffer without it, and who ought not 
to be compelled to go to the infirmary? Certainly there are; 
and for these private charity can abundantly care. There are 
those who, on account of sickness or misfortune, are tempo- 
rarily disabled, and who may be able very soon, with a little 
aid wisely administered, to take care of themselves. All such 
cases should be carefully sought out and tenderly and sympa- 
thetically ministered unto. This is the function of our 
churches, our charitable societies, our beneficial organizations. 
There is no lack of money for such purposes; to every case of 


actual want the response of the charitable is quick and gener- 


ous. There is no lack of willing workers; a noble army of 


kind-hearted women stand ready to give their time and strength 
to these labors of love. What is needed is the spirit and habit 
of co-operation. Sectarianism is bad enough in religion, but it 
is worse in charity. All those whose field is the city and 
whose aim is the intelligent relief of suffering should be banded 
together, working in perfect harmony, reporting to one an- 
other and taking counsel with one another. It is only thus 
that the field can be adequately covered, and only thus that 
imposture can be prevented and the growth of pauperism 
checked. 

Such an organization of the charities of a city calls for 
labor and sacrifice, but it is the only method by which that 
fearful increase of pauperism, whose phenomena we have been 
studying, can be arrested. Official out-door relief must be 
stopped. That is a cancer that is eating out the heart of our 
social morality, and when it is removed we must have an ef- 
ficient system of private relief to take its place, a system that 
shall be strong enough to deal heroically with the tendencies 
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to pauperism, which our public relief has been fostering, and 
gracious and sympathetic enough to give needed relief to those 
who are in temporary distress. 

It is thus evident that a large part of the function of such 
an organization of charities is the prevention of charity—that 
is, of misapplied and mischievous charity. That there is an enor- 
mous amount of such mischievous charity the appalling in- 
crease of our pauper population sufficiently proves. In fact, I 
doubt whether there is any other good thing that is more 
viciously abused than the best thing of all, which is charity. 
One purpose of the organization of charity is to prevent these 
abuses. It is not improbable that in some cases the negative 
and preventive side of its work has been unduly emphasized 
and the gracious and helpful side somewhat neglected; this 
is an error which must be carefully guarded against. The 
prompt and efficient help of those who are in real need must 
never be wanting. On the other hand, our sympathetic and 
sentimental people, whose compassions are so easily moved by 
any appearance of physical suffering, must never forget that the 
degradation of the soul is a far worse misery than hunger or 
cold, and that a method of charity which relieves men’s bodily 
wants and at the same time undermines their manhood and. 
weakens their self-respect, is of very doubtful wisdom. 

I know no better rule inthis matter than the Golden Rule: 
I ought to choose for others what I would choose for myself. 
Now, the time may come when I shall be helpless; when I 
shall be utterly unable to care for myself, and there will be 
none of my kindred who can care for me. If that time ever 
comes I will accept, without any sense of degradation, the aid 
of those who are disposed to be compassionate. But I know 
that I would rather starve to death, a dozen times over, than 
fall into that state of mind in which, while able to provide for 
myself, I should be willing to live as a dependent on the char- 
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ity of others. There is no amount of suffering that I would 
not cheerfully endure sooner than sink into the mental and 
moral habit of a mendicant. And what I thus freely and in- 
telligently choose for myself I ought to choose for my neigh- 
bor. I ought to value his manhood as highly.as I value my 
own; I ought to be as unwilling to see it degraded. 

Any system of almsgiving which neglects the essential 


elements of character, which cares more for physical discom- 


fort than for moral debasement is acurse to any community. 


It is the failure to recognize this sound principle that has often 
turned the administration of our charities into a prolific source 
of social injury. Years will be required to undo the mischief 
that has thus been done; all the more reason is there that the 
work of reform be undertaken without delay. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 





SOME USES OF RELIEF IN WORK. 


The recognized uses of relief in work include: 


‘ 


To secure to the worker a legitimate means of supplying 
immediate want of needed material things. 


Il. 


To secure to the worker, and so to the community, the eco- 
nomic advantage of wages as the alternative of alms. 


III. 


To secure to the worker first, and also to the community, 


the moral advantage of wages as the alternative of alms. 


IV. 


To secure to the worker opportunity to make a record. 

Passing these, it is the purpose of this paper to consider 
briefly some other uses, which, following roughly a logical or- 
der, may be arranged as follows: 


V. 


To aid in so controlling a crisis in the history of an appli- 
cant for relief, that it may be made to subserve his interests. 

Under the pressure of want, some will undertake to work 
who otherwise will not. To be ready with the necessary 
plant to furnish work at the opportune moment, as the con- 
dition of satisfying hunger or protection from cold may enable 
us to mark a turning point in a life. To begin to try to work, 
even though driven to the attempt by the lash of necessity, 
is to set one’s face toward all that is hopeful. 
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To encourage such a beginning and to teach the beginner 
is within the province of Relief in Work. 


VI. 


To supply a medium through which the thought of another 
may be communicated to the worker. 

In dealing with the great numbers who come to us with a 
stereotyped plaint, out of what seems a vast dead-level of mis- 
ery, it is sometimes difficult to realize that each individual ¢s 
an individual and not a small section of a great mass. One 
who would help the poor, but is dull, or is not yet free 
from superciliousness, or is tired out, is in danger of gravitat- 
ing into dealing with the mass, “ that class,” or with types in- 
stead of persons. In that way lies along list of the deadly sins 
of officialism. But if our work is to be worth doing, we must 
find out the individual and his individuality. We must find 
some means of communication with him. Often this is not an 
easy task. The difficulty is a difficulty of language rather 
than of languages. The fact that he is of our own or of another 


nationality is a subordinate fact. The language of culture in 


his own nationality is likely to be an unknown tongue to him. 
By it no message can be sent to him. Such words as he has 
in common with the friend who would help him may have 
one meaning to him and a different meaning to the friend. 
Yet we must convey to this neighbor, who is more isolated 
from us than some who dwell beyond seas, some expression 
of our real selves. How? For those who cannot perceive 
through the eye, books are made which are legible through the 
touch of the fingers. But finger-reading is not limited to the 
use of embossed letters nor is it needed by the blind alone. 
Hand-work, with the simple hand-training, which, in most in- 
stances, is a part of Relief in Work, is a ready and practi- 
cable medium through which the worker is reached by the 
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friend who will intelligently use it. Through this medium it 
is possible to reach some who before had been nearly as inac- 
cessible as if imprisoned in blind, deaf and dumb bodies. 


VIL. 


To furnish to the worker a medium of expression. 

It is often true that our neighbor, for whom we desire to do 
our best, has no words in which he can convey to us any ade- 
quate expression of himself. Yet some expression of himself 
is the inexorable condition of doing our best for him. 

When a school of industrial art had been a few years in 
progress in a village of the English lake district, we are told 
that ‘“‘Into the dull life of a dull little village on dull winter 
evenings, came all the inspiration of art-work and study. Men 
grew to feel that hand-work does really allow the expression 
of soul and self.” Of those who avail themselves of Relief in 
Work, few may realize such aid with such vividness. Yet the 
results reached in this English village are directly in line with, 
though in advance of, those possible to any industrial begin- 
ner. Indeed, some expression of the worker’s self through the 
work of his hands, is inevitable. The uncertain intelligence 
of the worker may,fail to recognize in his work a means of 
expressing himself. He may wish to avoid such expression. 
But more or less distinctly his hand-work shows the quality 
of himself. If his words have been made to serve his duplicity 
he is likely to curse his work for “ giving him away.” If he 
be sincere, however dull or stolid, we do well to note the 
character which asserts itself in seizing and using the offered 
work. However foreign or reticent he may be he is likely 
through his work to come out to acommon meeting-ground 
where he and the friend who would help him may take each 
other’s meaning. Steel is a good conductor. In some emer- 


gencies few things answer so well to break the insulation of two 
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human lives as mechanical tools, well used, though they be of 


the simplest. 
VIII. 


To serve as a means of developing latent mechanical ability. 

The fact that so many are disabled by lack of development 
of any kind of mechanical ability is too seldom recognized. Of 
the great “out of work” army only an occasional individual 
can do any mechanical work well enough to fill one of the 
vacancies in which good workers are always wanted. Very few 
have opportunity to acquire the initial instruction which puts 
one in the line of promotion to higher instruction, employment 
and sufficient wages. Such opportunity is afforded in Relief in 
Work. If in any instance the opportunity is not used to secure 
to the worker this instruction, that is a fault of administration 


and not a fault of the system. 


IX. 

To discover indications of other latent abilities. 

In most of those who come for relief and accept work as its 
condition there is native ability, which, like ore in an unopened 
mine, has not been brought to use. Unlike the ore, such ability 
is part of a life and may be stimulated into activity. In the 
most ignorant and sluggish, who begin in the feeblest way to 
learn the lowest work, there may be a faculty which if awakened 
is potent enough to transform the life. To waken one faculty 
in adormant life, is to disturb the sleep of others. It is through 
the quickening of physical and mental life which comes with 
healthful work that we may hope to rouse latent faculties so 
far, at least, that they may be recognized and means may be 
applied for their development. 

Experience is daily showing that such activity of mind and 
body as is possible in a given instance is essential to the devel- 


opment which we desire and is an essential condition of the re- 


ception and retention of external influences for good. To 
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quicken to normal activity, is to increase the probability of a 


hopeful response to salutary influence. Inertness is only less 


hopeless than death. To develop a living, growing interest in 
anything which tends upward, is to increase the present value 
of a life and to make at least some provision for the future ex- 
pulsion of what encumbers or aggressively injures that life. 

X. 

To aid the worker in acquiring a knowledge of himself. 

Though the worker's ability be of the lowest, through adjust- 
ment of work to ability it is made possible for him to perform 
the task set before him. This experience contrasts sharply with 
previous failures in competition with others who have better 
equipment, mentally and physically. It may have for him the 
force of a discovery—a new introduction of himself to himself 
as a being who can do, 

XI. 

To aid the worker in effecting a rational adjustment of his 
relation to the community. 

When one says, “I will begin with myself where I find my- 
self, | will do what I can do,” and does it, he or she has come 
into at least one healthful relation to the community, however 
morbid the previous relations may have been. 

Work, however feeble or limited, conserves to him who per- 
forms it the dignity which is the right of the worker. It puts 
between him and the loafer an immeasurable distance. It em- 
phasizes his rightful claim for opportunity to earn support for 


himself and those depending on him. 
XII. 
To serve as a means of rousing aspiration. 
The fact of doing work which has a value, however slight, is 
a fact full of high suggestion to our worker. To have learned 


to sew the plainest seam well, or to thread a needle, to have 
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learned to drivea saw or swing an axe effectively and with 


economy of strength, or to pile a range of wood intelligently, is 
to many a cramped, debased life not less than is the acquisition 
of the technic of his profession to the sculptor or the musician. 

With the discipline of work rightly directed comes “feeling 
for good work,” the perception of order and form and beauty, 
the quickening of moral sense, the turning of desire toward that 
which is above. 

Industry does not grovel. It may be harnessed to a base 
object by a grovelling taskmaster. But industry tends to the 
expansion and elevation of the worker. From the lowest detail 
of hand-work an upward way opens and invites the soul to rise 
in it. GEORGE B. BUZELLE. 





KINDERGARTENS FOR THE SIGHTLESS. 
|. ey speaking of the use of the kindergarten in the edu- 


cation of the blind, I should like to say a few words about 
the blind themselves, for I think that the general conception of 
the blind is very far from a correct one. The seeing regard 
the blind either as defectives only asking for sympathy, or as 
wonders, whom the Creator has endowed with marvellous re- 
maining powers to make up for the loss of one. The blind 
are neither; they are simply human beings just as you are; 
working out their destiny in the dark, just as you are working 
out yours in the light; failing only from the want of character, 
as you do; and succeeding by the force of character, as you do. 
They ask for opportunity, not for alms, and are thoroughly 
capable of self-support if they-can but get the confidence of 
the community. Their success, which we often see recorded, 
is not phenomenal, and the case of Montal, who revolution- 
ized piano-tuning in Paris, was only the result of a community’s 
confidence, and is being repeated every day in a smaller de- 
gree wherever this confidence is given. 

It is true that the other faculties of the blind are often more 
developed than with the seeing, but this is not by miracle, 
but through exercise, just as one arm is developed more than 
another, only because one arm is exercised more than an- 
other. The blind boy concentrates his mind more than the 
seeing boy, for he has not the diversion nor distraction of 
sight. His memory is stronger because he must exercise it 
more. His touch is more delicate because he must depend 
upon it for his sight, and his power of realization must be 
more real, for every act of his, from his contact with his play- 
mate to the use of a knife for his dinner, must be an act of 


realization. But to prepare him for the use of these mental 
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powers he must be taught—he must actually be taught to live 
—for no act of his is unconscious, and here he differs from the 
seeing. 

When the city boy goes out upon the street, the house, the 
shop, the pictures in the window, the railroad car, the fire en- 
gine, all the ordinary objects of city life come to him without 
effort in his daily walk, and he learns.to know them uncon- 
sciously. The country boy in the same way learns to know 
the road and the wild flowers on its side, the wood and its 
trees, “the lowing herd winding slowly o’er the lea,” “‘ the 
swallow twittering from his straw-built shed,” the passing 
cloud and the shadow on the grass, all come to him uncon- 
sciously—an immense education without a conscious effort. 

Not so with the blind. The mother’s knee must be touched 
to know it, the mother’s face must be touched to know it, and 
the father’s hand. The glance of the eye, the motion of the 
lips, with all their silent influences, are all lost to the blind, 
for they can learn only by contact. Is it any wonder, then, 
that both the poor and the rich misunderstand the blind and 
their development, the poor regarding their lives as useless 
and the rich thinking they must be supported always? 

A poor woman brought to the Maryland School for the 
Blind, the other day, a little boy who took his seat upon the 
floor, and when we asked her if she had never taught him to 
sit upon a chair, her reply was: ‘‘ Why, no—he is blind.” We 
have the same difficulty with the wealthy. They care for their 
children to such an extent that all self-dependence is de- 
stroyed, and we have had their children come to us unable to 
button a shoe, and actually not knowing how to graspa hand. 


We even have to teach the children how to play. 


A child was sent to us a short time ago and was placed 
by the mother in a rocking chair. This was all the play it 
knew. It took us months to teach that child what every 
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seeing child learns without teaching, and now this child 
runs around and plays as other children do. We have often 


’ 


to ‘‘unteach,” and have really more difficulty in this than to 
teach. Now, all the blind need is to be brought into contact, 
physically and mentally, with the world around them, and 
they have proved their capability of taking care of them- 
selves, 

We can only sow the seed and leave the rest to that glori- 
ous law of growth in the spiritual and material world which 
produces the magnificent oak from the tiny acorn. The de- 
velopment is the part of the Creator; ours is to choose the 
best seed and till the ground as best we may. For this pur- 
pose we have found nothing to equal the kindergarten. It so 
combines the moral and the physical, and the moral through 
the physical ; it, in so simple a manner, brings the inner mind 
into contact with the outer world that I must explain to you its 
rudimentary principles. 

I know that many readers of the REVIEW are already ac- 
quainted with them, but not many, I think, have thoughtfully 
considered how wonderfully suited this work is for the blind. 

Through what you have already seen you have a good 
idea of what the advanced kindergarten work may be, and 
I will give but one object lesson. We begin with a ball 
attached toastring. Through this object we give the ideas of 
form, measurement and direction. By swinging the ball we 


get six motions, right, left, up, down, backward and forward. 


By taking the ball in the hand we give the idea of form, and 


call attention to the roundness of the world, the heavenly sys- 
tems, the apple, the peach, the grape, and many other fruits, 
and we then take the pupils to raised models through which 
we can teach them to realize those forms. 

We then take two balls, one softer and the other harder, 
and the blind thus get the idea of softness and hardness. The 
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ball is then opened and is found to consist of different sub- 
stances—rubber, wool, cotton. The rubber carries them to 
South America; is explained to them as the juice of a tree 
hardened by heat, and thus the blind get the ideas of geog- 
raphy and the first principles of botany and physics. 

The hand is then put upon a model sheep, with the wool on 
his back. The blind are shown the spun wool, the thread or 
yarn and the cloth, and thus are introduced into natural his- 
tory and to one of the great products of industry. The cotton 
covering is then taken up, and a model is put in their hands of 
a seed with its first efforts for growth; the stalk, the blade and 
a green boll are given them and the ripened boll. Then comes 
the spool and the cotton cloth, and they are thus introduced 
to the plant life, and again to factory products. 

The string gives the idea of length and measurement 
and those other relations which I will not stop to mention, 
From these simple forms they are given a knowledge of wood 
and iron, and the whole revelation, which nature brings of God’s 
creation, comes into their mental world simply by touch. 

Each step stimulates the curiosity of the little learner, and 
this curiosity once gratified, there is a constant demand for 
more. I could easily give you examples how in this manner 
game-plays become steps in education, strengthening not only 
the manual dexterity but the inventive power. But I shall 
have to refer you for this to any book on kindergartens. You 


can readily see that the development of these lessons is only 


limited by the extent of the models at command, and these 
models are expensive. 

Lay too much stress upon this expense and you take just so 
much out of the life and out of the possibilities of the child. 
Act with liberality, and each liberal act only brings a wider 
world and a broader life within the reach of the child. Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and New York early recognized this, and 
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have endowed their schools with over a million each. Their 
institutions are their pride. 

In three years Boston’s kindergarten received $100,000; 
$54,000 were given to purchase grounds, and voluntary gifts 
are fast adding $100,000 more. 

Is it asking too much, that those who enjoy the blessing of 
sight should take this matter to heart? I know that the lib- 
eral are called upon for many contributions, and I know that 
they respond liberally, but is there any direction in which that 
liberality can be better exercised than by throwing light 
across the path of those who, without any fault of their own, 


are obliged to work in the dark to become useful men and 


women? Such liberality would make their struggle easy, and 


make the realization of their possibilities certain, and I cannot 
believe that an appeal in such a cause as this can be made to 
the heart of any community in vain. 

JOHN GLENN. 





WHAT IS THE COST OF LIVING? 


We is the cost of living? This question presents 
one of the most difficult problems in statistics—a 
problem which lies at the base of the whole labor controversy. 
The answer must embrace at least three distinct parts. First, 
we must know the income of the laborer, as shown by his 
wages, and whatever other earnings he may receive. Sec- 
ondly, we must have the prices which he is required to pay 
for the articles and services which he consumes ; for it is not 
mere money that the laborer desires, but rather that which 
the money will enable him to procure. Then, thirdly, this in- 
formation will be almost useless for our purposes unless we 
know the quantities ef different articles and services required, 
and the proportion of absolute necessaries to comforts and con- 
veniences. That any one particular sum can ever be estab- 
lished as the average cost of living, is as little to be expected 


as that the physiologist will be able to determine the inva- 


riable minimum quantity and quality of food necessary to sus- 


tain human life ; there are so many modifying circumstances: 
age, sex, race, habits, climate, etc.,—that certain limits are 
set to every investigation, although within those limits, valu- 
able results may be obtained. But in applying these results 
the limitations must not be overlooked. 

There have been numerous attempts to arrive at the cost 
of living of the laborer, ranging from the wildest guesswork 
to the most careful statistical study. One of the roughest 
forms comes to light in the administration of the income tax. 
The theory here is that expediency advises the exemption 
from taxation of the minimum cost of subsistence for the rea- 
son that, if anything is subtracted from such a minimum, the 
State will be compelled to restore an equivalent amount in 


the form of poor relief. In actual practice, however, the 
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limit of exemption has been highly arbitrary. The United 
States federal income tax exempted $600 at the outset and 
the burden, consequently, fell only upon those in comparatively 
good circumstances. 

Innumerable tables of wages paid in different industries 
have been collected, but they are only to be used with great 
care in this branch of statistics. They often represent mere 
rates of wages; and even where actual money wages are 
given, the wages of skilled and unskilled laborers, male and 
female, adult and minor, are usually hopelessly conglomerated, 
vitiating any inference which might be drawn. It is an open 
question whether wage statistics ought to be obtained from 
employer or employé. It is true that, as a rule, the employers. 
alone keep the necessary figures and records from year to year, 
but the claim that they are also less likely to be influenced by 
personal feeling or class prejudice to make false or misleading 


returns, may well be disputed, and when it comes to statistics. 


laborer. It is not the wholesale prices which come into play, 
but rather the prices charged by the corner druggist and green- 
grocer which the laborer actually pays. The United States 


census of 1880 asked all manufacturers to give the total sum 


expended for wages during the year, and also the number of 


laborers employed. The figures published are: wages, 
$947,953,795 ; employsé, 2,732,695. The census went no fur- 
ther, but many imagined the remainder of the problem to be 
a mere matter of division. They performed the mathematical 
operation and obtained the figure $346 as the average wage. 
That this assumption is wholly unwarranted will be evident 
to everyone who reflects that the statistics are merely approx- 
imate, that the number of laborers includes all who worked 
any part of the year, and that the labor of men, women and 
children is confounded. 
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In his essay upon “ What Makest he Rate of Wages?” Mr. 
Edward Atkinson has treated one side of the subject—chiefly 
from ana priort standpoint. After estimating the total an- 
nual product of industry in the United States, he tries to de- 
termine what share goes to the laborers and then, by division, 
reaches the figure $432 as the average annual rate of wages 
upon which each laborer is to support 2.9 persons. He main- 
tains that the laborers secure 90 per cent. of the product, 
while, with increasing competition, the returns to capitalists 
diminish relatively to the wages of laborers. More valuable, 
however, are the statistics of the cost of subsistence which 
Mr. Atkinson gathered during his investigation. From the 
accounts of a large factory boarding-house in Maryland, he 
found that adult women were boarded at a cost of slightly 
less than twenty cents per day. Prisoners in Massachusetts 
jails have been fed for an expenditure as low as 12 cents per day. 
Again, in a central Massachusetts boarding-house in which 
accurate accounts were kept, the board of an adult man was 
computed to cost twenty-eight cents per day. From these 
data, Mr. Atkinson assumed that twenty cents per day might 
represent the average cost of necessary food for the average 
inhabitant of the entire United States ; a result put forward 
as a possibility, not as fact. 

Dr. Frederick Engels, of the Prussian Bureau of Statistics, 
applied himself long ago to work at this problem inductively. 
He was the first to study systematically the so-called work- 


ingmen’s budgets, and from his investigations derived a prin- 


ciple now termed Engels’ law, regarding the approximate 


variations in the proportions of the income required for sub- 
sistence, rent, etc., according to the amount of the earnings. 
He found that an average German workingman receiving annu- 
ally an income of from $225 to $300 must spend 95 per cent. for 
the necessaries of life; and one receiving from $450 to $600, 
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go per cent.; and one receiving from $750 to $1,100, 85 per cent. 
The rule enunciated, then, is that the greater the income the 
smaller the relative outlay for subsistence and the greater the 
outlay for sundries; the percentage of outlay for clothing re- 
mains approximately the same; for rent and fuel, invariably 
the same, whatever the income. 

Following the same method, Carroll D. Wright, in the re- 
port of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics for 1875, cor- 
roborated the law by an analysis of 397 budgets which he had 
secured. Ten years later, his report for 1884 presented fresh 
material which he subjected to a comparative study. Ana- 
lytical tables of nineteen Massachusetts budgets are placed 


alongside of sixteen British budgets. On averaging the re- 


sults, he finds that, in these cases, the Massachusetts working- 


man’s family consists of 5.12 persons, of whom 2.16 are em- 
ployed at remunerative labor bringing total annual earnings of 
$803.47, from which a surplus of $49.05 remained after de- 
ducting $754.42 as total expenditures. Likewise the farnily of 
the British workingman embraces 6.06 persons, of whom 2.56 
are employed at remunerative labor with total earnings of 
$517.47, a total expenditure of $508.35 and a surplus of $9.12. 
Following Engels’, law, the Massachusetts expenditure of 
$754.42 allows 10.73 per cent. for sundries, while the British 
expenditure of $508.35 allows 13.54 per cent. for sundries. 
Comparing this with tables of price statistics, Mr. Wright 
reaches the conclusion that in 1883, 5.8 per cent. was indica- 
tive of the higher cost of living in Massachusetts as against 
Great Britain, while the standard of living of workingmen in 
Massachusetts was to that of workingmen in Great Britain as 
1.42 is to I. 

Since 1884 a number of similar investigations of working- 
men’s budgets have been conducted in this country by various 
State bureaus of labor statistics, usually following the meth- 
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ods adopted by Mr. Wright. Variations in results represent 
variations in the conditions and in the accuracy of the mate- 
rials. 

The work of Mr. Robert Giffen in this field has been con- 
cerned with a comparison of the present condition of the 
working classes with that of fifty years ago. 

Many obstacles are met in attempting to secure statis- 
tics relating to wages and the cost of living. Figures ob- 
tained from employers represent only the money wages 
paid by those employers, and omit any supplemental income. 
On the other hand, it is only with great difficulty that the 
laborer can be induced to keep the proper record, and the 
mere distribution of account-books seldom results in strict 
accuracy. In the work of the Massachusetts Bureau for 1874, 
of over 1,000 books, only 397 were found sufficiently reliable for 
statistical purposes. The most recent investigation seems to 
have succeeded in its aim of avoiding these difficulties by 
securing accurate statistics from the laborers themselves. It 
is the work of Carl Landolt, and is embodied in his paper on 
Zehn Basler Arbeiterhaushaltungen, but lately published in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Statistck. 

The method pursued is interesting. Herr Landolt began 
his study in November, 1888, when he persuaded three relia- 
ble laborers to conduct household accounts according to pre- 
scribed rules. One was soon forced to choose between giving 
up his bookkeeping and giving up his situation; nor did the 
work of the others proceed satisfactorily. The Basler Arbet- 
terbund was therefore appealed to, and with its assistance 
eighty members were induced to participate in the scheme. 
They were required, first of all, to take an inventory of their 
entire property, and then to meet regularly from time to time 
for inspection and correction of accounts. The number of labor- 


ers who persisted in the undertaking gradually fell off to sev- 
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enteen, and Herr Landolt finally secured fifteen reliable 
accounts covering a period of one year. Owing to lack of 
time, only ten of these have been compiled. The books give 
a chronological record of income and expenditure with the 
exact quantities of every purchased article. Unaccounted 
expenditure was so controlled by means of semi-monthly or 
monthly balances that this item, usually quite large, was re- 
duced to an average of .g per cent. of the total expenditure. 
This adds greatly to the reliability and accuracy of the result- 
ing computations. We may glance briefly at the summary, 
always keeping in mind that the discussion turns upon the 
household relations of the families of ten Swiss laborers living 
in Basle, and that the unit of value is invariably the franc. 
The ten families under consideration comprise fifty-four 
members, of whom twenty-three are wholly or in part self-sus- 


taining and occupied mostly with work requiring some small 


degree of skill. The wife, in eight out of ten instances, is en- 
gaged in remunerative employment. The family is made up, 
on the average, of two adults and three minors. Their dwell- 
ings are not what would be desired, failing generally to afford 
sufficient air-space per person. As a result of this, the health 
of the occupants is more or less affected, though not at all bad 
considering the circumstances. The inventory of property is 
closely connected with the earning capacity of the family. 
Herr Landolt has classified two households as very poor, 
three as poor, three as moderate, and two as comparatively 
well-fixed. 

The average total annual income per family was 1825.71 
francs. Ofthis the average earnings of the husband consti- 
tute 73.8 per cent.; of the wife, 10.8 per cent.; of the children, 
6 per cent., while 9.4 per cent. is obtained from other sources. 
While the average cash on hand at the commencement of the 
account was 68.7 francs, only 58 francs remained at the end. 
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The laborers, with one exception, were not able to save any- 
thing, much less to be able to make adequate provision for 
the future. Any slight emergency might bring them within 
the bounds of pauperism. 

The expenditures in reality averaged per family 1777.79 
francs. The outlay of this sum was determined for the most 
part by stern necessity. Arranged according to amount, the 
summary of accounted expenditures is as follows: 


Percentage | Percentage 


Total Percentage 


| 
| | 
Expenditures. for || for | for 
| 1 j | 
| 
| 
1] 


Members | 


| Food. Necessaries. | Sundries. 


Family G.... 43 46.9 80.6 1g. 
Family E.... | | ator. | 35.2 1] 70. 29. 
| r: 
16, 


+ 


Family I.... | | 1950.45 41.9 | 86. 
Family X.... | | 1839.62 | 34.2 | 83. 
Family H.... | 1736.01 | 42. | 79 
Family D.... | 1487.57 | 58. \| 87. 
Family L.... | | 1403.55 56 |} 88. 
Family c..... | | 1346.99 52. 
Family R.... 1346.83 


ow nk wonen 
nwo Ww AK WaAW 


Family N.... 1184.95 





1688.91 


bi 
| oO 
; 0 


| 


While not controverting Engels’ law, yet we see that this 
table does not strictly conform to it. Neither has the family 
with the largest income the smallest percentage of expendi- 
tures for necessaries, nor has the family with the smallest in- 
come the largest percentage of expenditures for necessaries. 
The average sum. per family spent for meat during the year, 
was slightly over 130 francs, and it is shown that, in more than 
one case, suffering from lack of sufficient food was actually 
experienced. 

The main points to be noticed may be recapitulated. In 
these ten families, each person laboring stands for a group of 
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2.3 persons and not for a group of 3 as commonly assumed. 
In eight cases, the wife was compelled to assist in supporting 
the family, without which the husband’s earnings would not have 
sufficed. And more important, nearly 10 per cent. of the in- 
come came from sources other than wages ; statistics obtained 
from employers would have been deficient to that amount. 

To use these results, except inthe most general way, for com- 
paring the condition of Swiss laborers with those of laborers 
in other countries, would be manifestly incorrect. What Herr 
Landolt has given us is the service of statistics compiled upona 
scientific basis. He has shown us how to set about the prob- 


lem and corresponding investigations in other countries will 


probably be only a matter of time. 


VICTOR ROSEWATER. 





THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


The Council held its regular meeting on March 8, and the follow- 
ing is a summary of the more important matters acted upon or pre- 
sented by the reports of the General Secretary and the different com- 
mittees of the Council. 


FINANCIAL POLICY. 


The policy of maintaining the entire work of the Society and 
looking forward to future economies by bringing four district offices 
into the United Charities Building, rather than making any present 
economies by abandoning or crippling the work in any department 
was unanimously adopted as recommended by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Constitution amended accordingly, so as to permit 
district offices to be located, if necessary, in some convenient posi- 
tion outside of the districts. 

The new building is situated nearly at the intersection of four 
districts, and, with existing horse-car communication, is probably as 
accessible a point as could be chosen for the work of any of them, 
‘so that this measure of economy will not make these offices less con- 
venient either to applicants for aid or to our members. Moreover, 
the experience of those district committees which have had their 
offices in the same building with the Central Office does not indicate 
that such a location will in anywise affect their proper independ- 
ence. 

The current receipts of the Society show a gratifying increase and 
justify what may have seemed to some an over-confident policy on 
the part of the Executive Committee. 

The total receipts for February were $5,417, making an increase 
of receipts during the first two months of 1892 of $4,133, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1891. 


GENERAL MATTERS, 

The resignation of Mr. J. Hampden Robb as member of the 
Council on account of absence abroad was accepted, and Mr. Henry 
B. Anderson was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Completion of the fourth edition of the Charities Directory and 
early publication of the Annual Report for 1891 was announced. 

Arrangements have been completed to move the fifth district 
office into the present Central Building on May 1 as a measure of 
immediate economy. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


New members and contributors during February : 
Life members 
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REGISTRATION BUREAU, 


Requests for information, February 
Reports sent out, . 


DISTRICT WORK. 


New cases, February.... 
Visits by agents and assistant agents 
Calls at offices for consultation 


MENDICANCY, 


Total number dealt with in February 
Of whom were warned 
‘. 


“ec 


WOOD-YARD. 
Tne Committee reported that about $1,000 had been received 
toward the proposed extension of their work in establishing a com- 
bined lodging-house and wood-yard. 


THE UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING. 


The special act incorporating the “ United Charities” has been 
passed by both houses of the Legislature and has been approved by 
the Governor. This act sets at rest any question as to taxation by 
providing that the United Charities Building shall belong to the 
class of almshouses which are exempted from taxation by general 
law. The following is a copy of the act: 


An Act to incorporate the United Charities of the city of New York. 
(Approved by the Governor March 18, 1892. Passed, three- 
fifths being present.) 


.CHAP. 159. LAWS OF 1892. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. John S. Kennedy, Samuel D. Babcock, Cornelius N. 
Bliss, William C. Whitney, John Sloane, Woodbury Langdon, Fred- 
erick P. Olcott, Robert W. De Forest, J. Kennedy Tod, Sam Sloane, 
James A, Schrymser, R. Fulton Cutting, Edgar S. Auchincloss, and 
J. Edward Simmons, and their successors and associates, as herein- 
after provided, are hereby constituted a body corporate by the 
name of the United Charities, and by that name shall have power 
to take by gift, lease, purchase, devise, or bequest, real and personal 
property, and hold the same for the proper uses and purposes of 
said corporation, provided that such property shall not exceed in 
value, and the yearly income derived therefrom shall not exceed in 
amount, that which benevolent or charitable corporations are now 
authorized to take and hold under the general laws of this State. 
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2. The objects of this corporation shall be to establish a well- 
known charitable centre in the city of New York, in which benevo- 
lent institutions can have their headquarters and to which all appli- 
cants for aid may apply with assurance that their needs will be 
promptly and carefully considered; and to establish a public library 
on charitable subjects; to that end, to erect a building to contain 
such library, the general offices of the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York, the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, the Children’s Aid Society, the New York City 
Mission and Tract Society, and other charitable and benevolent 
institutions, and to provide for the maintenance of such library and 
any such societies. 

3. The property and concerns of the corporation shall be managed 
by a Board of nine or more managers, not exceeding, however, the 
number of twenty-one. They shall receive no compensation. ‘The 
persons named in section one of this act shall be the first Board of 
Managers. They shall have power to fill vacancies which may 
occur in their number by non-acceptance, death, resignation or 
otherwise; to make a constitution and by-laws, not inconsistent with 
the Constitution and laws of this State, and to alter the same, and 
shall hold office until an election for managers has been duly held 
under such Constitution. 

4. The building of said corporation in the city of New York shall 
be an almshouse and public library. Such corporation shall possess. 
the general powers and be subject to the general restrictions and 
liabilities expressed in chapter five hundred and sixty-three of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and ninety, known as the general corpora- 
tion law, and of chapter one hundred and ninety-one of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, entitled ‘““An Act to limit the 
amount of property to be held by corporations organized for other 
than business purposes, and the acts amendatory thereof,” and its 
property shall be subject to the provisions of chapter thirteen of 
part first of the Revised Statutes relative to almshouses and public 
libraries; provided the same, and any income derived therefrom, 
shall be exclusively used for benevolent and charitable purposes. 

5. This act shall take effect immediately, 


State of New York, ) 
Office of the Secretary of State. f ** 


I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in 
this office, and do hereby certify that the same is a correct tran- 
script therefrom, and of the whole of said original law. 

Given under my hand and the seal of office of the Secretary of 
State at the city of Albany this twenty-fifth day of March, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two. 


(Signed) Frank Rice, 
[SEAL. | Secretary of State. 
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The Report of the Charity Organization Society for 1891 has just 
come from the printer. A brief abstract of the Report appears in 
the March Review. Attention should be cai!lcd, however, to one or 
two features which escaped notice in the abstract. One is the con- 
solidated report of new families dealt with between July 1, 1891, 
and December 31,1891. This report, arranged in tabulated form, 
shows social state, age, number in family, number of breadwinners 
in family, number of rooms occupied by family, nativity and educa- 
tion of heads of families, the chief cause of need, and the decisions 
in thecases. It appears in cases needing relief, “ that lack of employ- 
ment ” was a chief cause of need in 409, or 28.96 per cent. of a total of 
1,412cases. Sickness appears as chief cause in 261 cases, or 18.48 per 
cent.; intemperance in 151 Cases, or 10.70 per cent. This table is in 
general use among the Charity Organization Societies of this country. 
The increasing co-operation of other societies is a gratifying sign. 
There are a very few important charities which have not already 
signified their willingness to co-operate with the Society. The gain 
is chiefly in the kind and extent of the co operation. The number of 
churches, societies and other benevolent agencies working in more 
or less regular co-operation with the Society is 330 


The Charity Organization Society has issued a new edition of the 
Directory of the charitable and benevolent societies and institutions 
of New York city. The arrangement of matter is the same as that 
followed in last year’s edition. This is a book which every person 
who gives for charitable purposes should have for reference. The 
advice of the Bulletin of last month should be repeated here, that 
the Charity Organization Society does not indorse the good faith and 
usefulness of every enterprise included in the Directory. The 
Society’s estimate of any charitable society or institution may be 
had by all members for the asking. 


Statistics, February. 


THE DISTRICT COMMITTEES’ REPORT. 
Cases received and recorded 571 Times temporary work has been se- 
Placed in Hospitals, Asylums, etc. cured.. 
Placed in me of Churches or So- Frauds exposed or suppressed 
cieties.. — for Hospitals,Ch’ches, on 


Street Beggars. 
The special officers to assist or suppress street beggars have dealt with 66 cases, 


CLASSIFIED AS FOLLOWS: RESIDING : 

87 House-to-house beggars. 35 In cheap lodging-houses. 

88 a. investigated. 15 In their own homes. 
21 Side-walk beggars. 8 In station-houses. 

THEIR PHYSICAL CONDITION : INVESTIGATION SHOWED : 

44 (or 67 per cent.) able-bodied. 80 Shiftless and idle. 

2 Sick and Aged. 28 Dissolute and vicious. 
12 Blind or Crippled, but able to help support 

themselves. 


RESULTS :—24 were warned to cease begging; 29 committed; aggregate number of 
months, 83. 





THE PENNY PROVIDENT FUND. 


“They that would help the oppressed and toiling men of their 
time must go down into the conflicts of their time.” Giving money 
is not enough ; even the interest in and willingness to assist in work 
which prompts such a gift is not enough—we must touch those 
whom we would help to bear the burdens, and conquer the difficul- 
ties which come into so many lives. They need personal sympathy 
and to be taught, encouraged and helped to take care of themselves 
and those for whom they labor and struggle. 

It was in recognition of this that the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety, of New York city, started the “ Penny Provident Fund” about 
four years ago. Seventeen subscribers agreed to contribute a cer- 
tain sum, each year for five years, to pay the expenses of the fund. 
Its usefulness has steadily grown and extended till there are now 117 
stations in the city and 43 others in 7 different States. A refer- 
ence to the monthly report, on the last page of this magazine, will 
show what is being done. The method of carrying on the work is 
very simple. Any one wishing to help people to save money may 
become a treasurer, and any place where money is received is called 
a “Station.” Each depositor signs an agreement to be bound by 
the simple rules printed on the card which is given in return, on 
the inside of which are 36 spaces, on which are pasted stamps rep- 
resenting the amount deposited. These stamps are of different 
colors and represent in value 1, 5, 10, 25, 50 cents and $1; there 
are sufficient to make change for any amount. The depositor may 
begin with one cent and save an indefinite sum, being encouraged 
to begin a bank account if $5 has been accumulated, or to save for 
some definite purpose. The money collected by these volunteer 
treasurers is all paid to the secretary and cashier at the Central 
Office, who has charge of all stamps, and other things required to 
carry on the work, pays the money represented by the stamp cards 
(which are then cancelled and destroyed), and deposits the money 
received by her with the State Trust Co. She also has charge of 
all the correspondence and furnishes all that is needed for a station, 
either in the city or country. Money must be drawn from the 
station where it was deposited, the depositor’s signature being on the 
back of the stamp card. 


It will be asked, to what purpose is this work? Whom does it 
280, 
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help and how? We encourage people to save for special purposes 
the small sums which would otherwise be uselessly expended. 
Many people do not know how to save—that is what we want to 
teach and help people to do. It is a mistake to suppose that we 
work principally among children. We try to teach even the smaller 
children to save, but improvidence is confined to no age or class. 
This “ Fund” is not a savings bank. It begins its work before the 
savings bank can be used. It is not designed for those alone who 
are usually designated by the general name of “ The Poor,” but it is 
to help every one who wishes to put money where they will have no 
temptation to spend it. If there is not some other special purpose 
we urge them to save $5 to open a bank account that will draw in- 
terest, believing that to have money in the bank increases one’s self- 
respect. 

Whom does it help? Every one who touches it; the little chil- 
dren who bring their pennies to school or church; the boys and girls 
who do without cake or candy to get their “ Books” full of stamps 
and who save the money which they earn or which is given them ; 
the clerks in the great stores; the workers in factories ; the multi- 
tudes of people who work from day to day who would not, but for the 
Fund, lay by acent for to-morrow; men to whom payment of insurance 
policies is a hard matter, when they must pay the money all at once ; 
people who need clothes, shoes, money for rent, sickness or emer- 
gency. 

The efficiency of the work depends greatly upon the treasurers ; 
ours are almost all women, though there are men with time and 
patience to undertake the work, for which no payment is received. 
A treasurer, to be successful should have personal magnetism, per- 
suasive power, ability to gain and hold the confidence of each 
depositor, judgment to decide about paying out very small sums. 
A station is usually started with the understanding that each depos- 
itor shall save a fixed sum before drawing it out—at least fifty cents 
or $1, and the agreement should be adhered to, unless a great need 
shall arise, as sometimes happens, among the very poor. The con- 
fidence of the depositor having been obtained, the treasurer is often 
able to advise about the savings, to point out things to save for, to 
urge that “It would be better to save a little more before drawing 
the money out.” Sometimes savings will amount to $25 or $30, 
sometimes depositors stop at two or three cents and lose their books. 
Usually, however, having once begun to save, even very small sums, 
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the people wonder how fast they count up. “I saved that and 
never felt it,’’ is a common remark. A station is usually open once 
or twice a week, but in very poor neighborhoods they should be 
open as often as possible, especially after wages have been paid. 
“Tf you don’t take it I shall spend it for something I don’t need,” 
is what we are often told. 

Our out of town work has grown, largely through the efforts 
of our secretary, who is always glad to give information to 
people who want to know what we are doing. Any one desiring 
to open a station anywhere has only to send the money to pay for 
the stamps to begin with (usually about ten dollars’ worth) and all 
other things needed will be furnished free, except the cost of trans- 
portation ; as soon as the money for the stamps comes in, it is 
returned to the Central Office and other stamps of the denominations 
desired are furnished. 

This help is recommended to all “ Associated Charities ” and will 
be found very useful in small places where there are no banks. 
The result of such work can only be fully estimated by those who 
watch its growth and development, the sympathy which springs up 
between helpers and those who are helped ; the comfort and relief 


it often gives to people who want to save a little money and have no 
place to put it. 


M. M. McBryDe. 





REPORT OF THE 
DEPOSITS OF THE PENNY PROVIDENT FUND. 


MARCH 1, 1892. 
STATIONS. DEPOSITORS. AMOUNT. 
- District, 150 Nassau st . 17 12.85 
4th 29 East 9th st “wae 70 47.96 
5th 53 Third ave 35 17.98 
6th 1473 Broadway.... ......... 7 6.51 
7th 214 East 42d st 
9th 9 East 59th st 
10th 165 W. 127th st ... 
St. George's, 207 East 16th st. dele 
Holy Trinity, 46 East 43d st ....... 
Judson Memorial, So. Washington Sq. Keeeeee « saetescove 
Working Girls’ Prog. Club, 229 E. 19th st. 
Girls’ Endeavor Society, 59 Morton st. 
Trinity Parish, 211 Fulton st 
Church of Reconciliation, 248 E. 31st st.............. 
Holy Cross Mission, Ave. C and 4th St............005 ceeeeeeeeeeeee 
Galilee Mission, 340 East 23d st 
United States Savings Bank, 1048 Third ave 
St. Bartholomew's Parish House, 209 E. 42d st 
Mre. J. Fellowes Tapley, 69 W. 93d st . 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y 
Mrs Fred*k Hoffmann, 40 East 112th st 
Thread Needle Club, 79 Second ave 
Enterprise Club, 136 East 12th st... ; 
United Club for Working Girls, 249 Adams st., Brooklyn. 
Grace Parish, 132 East 14th st.. .. 
Taylor's Restaurant (St. Denis Hotel).. Seuces eke euNeeae os 
St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, fth ave. and 30th st. 
Grace Parish Benevolent Soc., 132 E. 14th.. 
St George's Girls’ F’dly Soc., 207 E. 16th st. 
St. John’s Chapel, 34 Varick st nt : < 
The Steadfast Club, 106 East 127th st 158 63 
Good Wiil Club, 278 President st., Brooklyn......... .... auasvedsn 17.47 
Endeavor Club. Red Hook Point. Breoklyn ( 4.60 
Working Girls’ Friendly Club, 159 E. 74th st 71.81 
Riverdale Library Ass'n, Riverdale, N. Y ; 58.79 
Unitarian Mission School, 14 Fourth ave ... 22. .... 006. cece ee eens 70.02 
Church of Heavenly Rest, 314 East 46th st 873 22 
All Souls’ Unitarian Ch , ’ i* 4.28 
far and Near Club, y > ee 57.22 
Rivington St. Station, 95 Rivington st... .... 332.44 
St. Michael’s Church, 225 W 9th st duane’ 109.55 
Woman's Branch of N Y. City Mission: 
Broome St. Station, 395 Broome st..... 20. 2... seeececeeseeeees 2 94 36 
Olivet Station, 63 Second st 54.03 
DeWitt Mem Station, 280 Rivington st. Sua faites sand s 176.87 
7th Pres. Ch., 188 Broome st b 90.20 
Second German Baptist Ch., —W. 43d st 34.99 
Brick Ch. Brauch School, 228 W. 35th st ‘ dee Sidew CES 141.57 
Middle Dutch Church. 14 Lafayette Pl........ 819 18 
Working Girls’ Soc. 38th St., 222 W. 38th st v 109 58 
The United Society, 192 Grand st., J.C. 21.17 
Columbia Club, 245 West 55th st 48.15 
Emmanuel Church, 307 E. 112th st. o aneRNnebeawaraneeswee 70,22 
St. Augustine's Chapel, 105 E. Houston st...........-.....0.. Se a , 647.19 
Industrial Soc., 78 Willow ave., Hoboken 58.13 
Kast Side Chapel, 404 E. 15th st.. 171 51 
ist Ref’d Epis. Ch , Madison ave. and 55th st 85 28 
St. Ann's Parish Guild, 7 W. 18th st 10.00 
Manhattan Work. Girls’ Soc., 440 E. 57th st. ; 25.22 
The Ivy Club, 244 W. 2th st < 92 34 
{talian Methodist Mission. 2214 Ist ave...... Sespucictakeuacaceuunes 8.29 
Sunnyside Day Nursery, 51 ‘Prospect pl. 
Messenger Boys’ Reading Room, 330 4th av 7.81 
Calvary Chapel. 220 E. 23d st 27.25 
Emma Lazarus Club. 58 St. Mark’s Pl. ca : 2.95 
Sheltering Arms, 504 W. 129th st arama 87.29 
Helping Hand Society, Allegheny, Pa : 55.60 
Pittsburg Newsboys’ Home, Pittsb’g, Pa 50 75.00 
Mariners’ Temple, 1 Henry st . 20.00 
St. Mary’s Girls’ Friendly Soc’ y> Classon ‘and d Willoughby oem, 
Brooklyn .. ‘a 
Stern Bros., 32 West 28d st. 
Ebrich Bros. , 367 6th ave 
St. Mary's, Lawrence st., Manhattanville 
Ref. Ch. Mott Haven, 3d ave. and 146th st 
St. Michael's Girls’ Friendly Society, 160 N. 5th st., B’ — 
Miss M. R. Samuel, 218 E. 46th st 
St. Clement's School, Henderson, K 
Trinity Workers, 98 River st , Hoboken. 
Bethlehem Mission, 196 Bleecker st 
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Trenton Work. Gins “Soc'y ~ ‘112.N, Montgomery st., Trenton, N. J. 
Mess. Boys’ Station, 113 Fulton st 

Annex Club, 124 Roosevelt st 

H, O'Neill & Co., 329 6th ave 

Ch of the Holy Communion, 324 6th ave 

Grace Church, The Heights, Brooklyn 

Church of the Merciful Saviour, Madison st. near 10th, Louis- 


ville, Ky as 
Madison Mission, 209 Madison st. 
Loyal Temperance Legion, Co. A., Florence, N.J 
‘The Folds, 92d st. and 8th ave. 
Cnited Workers and Woman's Exe hange, 49 Pearl st., Hartford, 


Young Women's Hebrew Ass'n, 206 E. B'way 

Greenwich, Conn 

Church of the Ascension, 5th ave. and 10th st. 

Bethlehem Mutual Improvement Club, 196 Bleecker st 
West Side Savings Bank, 56 Sixth ave .. os 

House of Prayer Mission, 13 State st., } 

St. Mark's Mission, 288 E. 10th st... 

Boys’ Club, 57 E. 91st st .. 

Church of Disciples of Christ, 823 W. 56th st. 

Charles E. Davis, 79 Jefferson Market 

Good Will Club. Hartford. Conn. ; 

St. Andrew's Girls’ Friendly Society, 127th street and 5th ave. 
Plymouth, 13 and 15 Hicks st., B’kly 

Industrial School No. 10, 125 Lewis = 

St. Mark’s Mission, Philadelphia, Pa 

Coffee-House, N. Y. Bible and Fruit Mission, 416 E. 26th st 
Lodging- House, N. Y. Bible and Fruit Mission, 416 E. 26th st 
Industrial School, No. 11, 52d st. and 2d ave 20. @ 
Inwood, N. Y. C ity. 

Neighborhood Guild, 147 Forsyth st 

Workingman’s School, 109 W. 54th st 

Girls’ Friendly Soc., Cold Spring, N. Y 

Hudson St. Station. 362-364 Hudson st 

Industrial School No. 1, 552 First ave 

wocnse, L. I 

Bethlehem Band, 196 Bleecker st .. 

West End Working Girls’ Society, 159 'W. 63d st 

Chapel of Zion and St. Timothy, 418 W. 41st st 

Prospect Hill Club, 113 E. 45th st..... cauaives 

Charity Organiz. Soc’y. Lockport, N. Y ‘ 
Chapel of the Messiah, 94th st. and Second ave......... eoccees . 
Grace Church, Utica, N. Y - 

The Playground, 1ith ave. and 50th st 

Young People’s Association, 1149 Ist ave.. 

Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. Y. ‘ 

Simpson, C rawford & Simpson, 309 6th ave 

Anchor Club, Jersey City.... 

Greenwood Lake Mission, Greenwood Lake, 

Holy Trinity. er h G. F. S., 46 E. 43d st. 

Pansy Club, 355 E. 62d st. 

Industrial Bcbeol No. 6, 125 Allen st.. 

St. Mark's Mission. West Orange, N. 

West 52d St. Ind. Club, 573 W. 5g 

St. Peter’s Church, State st., Brooklyn 

Le Boutillier Bros., 14 E. 1th st... 

St. Clement's Sewing School, 7 Unive rsity ‘Place 

Bedford St. Mission, 619 Alaska st , Phila .... 

Warburton Chapel Mission, Hartford, Conn 

St. John’s Church, Bridgeport, Conn 

Church of the Messiah, Greene and Clermont aves., Brooklyn,N.Y,. 
White Guards (Boys’ Club), Park Ave. Chapel, Brooklyn, } eae 
DeWitt Chapel, 160 West 29th st. 

Calvary M. E. Church, 129th st. and 7th ave 

St. Luke's Girls’ Friendly Society, Utica, N. Y 

Calvary Baptist Branch, 68th st. and Western Boulevard 
The Boys’ Club, 125 St. Mark’s Pl 

Madison Sq. Ch. House, 430 Third ave 

Industrial School No. 2, 418 West 41st st............ .... eedenvasve 
Lenox Hill Club, 163 K. 70th st 

Free Reformed Sunda 

Boys’ Club, Portland, es 

Associated Charities, Wilmington, Del 

Riverside Association, 50 West End ave .. 

Emmanuel Sisterhood Mission School, 43d st and Fifth ave 
Good Will Chapel, 221 East 5ist st 

Allen Memorial, 91 Rivington st . 

Boys’ Club, Lake Forest, Ill. . 

Afro-American Penny Savings Bank, Hampton, Va 

Boys’ Mutual League, Washington ave., and 176th st 
Home Library No. 4, 38 Cherry st 

Dolpbin Jute Mills. Paterson, N. J........ . 

Amount due depositors in closed stations..... ‘ 


160 Stations........ 


AMOUNT 


20.00 
49.25 
67.12 
5.00 
14.46 
71.58 
8.51 
78.58 
28 69 
106.74 
205.00 
79.58 
10.60 
5.95 
2.00 
50.68 
138.02 
10 00 
42.00 
55.45 
85.08 
21.33 
17.00 
20.00 
15.00 
58.69 
87.00 
75.00 
4.50 
10.00 
57.27 
59.00 
6.00 
83.25 
5.00 
75.45 
15 00 
50.00 
40.00 








JOHN McDONOGH. 





